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POUCETTE. 


Nearly seven years ago I was walking hurriedly 
along the Boulevards of Paris one winter's even- 
ing; it was Christmas eve, and had been ushered 
in by thick fog and miserable, drizzling rain. 
After proceeding a little way I perceived a small 
knot of people gathered around some object. 

Prompted by that gregarious instinct which 
leads most men towards crowds, I went up to it; 
and, by the help of a tolerably tall figure, looked 
over the heads of the people into the centre, at a 
group, the first sight of whom I shall not soon 
forget. There, before me, on the cold pavement, 
now wet with wintry rain, lay a little, a very little 
girl, fainting. Her face, which was deadly pale, 
looked worn and pinched by want into that aged, 
hard look so touching to see in the very young, 
because it tells of a premature exposure to trial 
and care, if not of a struggle literally for life. 
Her jet black hair, of which she bad a profusion, 
lay unbound over her shoulders like a mantle. 
Her dress was an old black velvet frock, covered 
vith spangles, with a piece of something red sewn 
on the skirt, and ascarlet bodice. Her neck and 
arms were bare; and the gay dress, where it had 
been opened in front, showed nothing underneath 

it but the poor, thin body. Her legs were blue 
and mottled with cold; and the tiny feet were 
thrust into wooden sabots, one of which had 
dropped off, a world too wide for the little foot it 
vas meant to protect. A kind-looking elderly 
woman knelt on the pavement, and supported the 
child’s head in her arms, chafing her cold hands, 
and trying, by every means in her power, to re- 
store animation; and wandering uneasily up and 
down beside them, was a curious-looking nonde- 
«ript figure, such as one can rarely meet with out 
of Paris. It was a poodle—at least, so its rest- 
less, bead-like, black eyes and muzzle betokened, 
and also a suspicious-looking tuft of hair, now 
Tisible, waving above its garments—but the ani- 
ual presented a most ludicrous appearance, from 
being dressed up in a very exact imitation of the 
costume of a fine lady during the century of Louis 
le Grand. The brilliant eyes were surmounted 
by a cleverly-contrived wig, frizzed, powdered, 
and sparkling with mock-jewels; the body decked 
out ina cherry-colored satin bodice, with a long 
peaked stomacher, trimmed with lace, and a stiff 
hoop, bell-like in shape, but, in proportion, far 
within the dimensions of a modern crinoline ; 
even the high-heeled shoes of scarlet leather were 
not forgotten: and the strange anomaly between 
the animal and its disguise was irresistibly ludi- 
trou. The dog was perfectly aware that some- 
thing was going on—something strange, pitiful, 
sad, what was more to the purpose, nearly con- 
cerning himself; and, clever as he was, he could 
hot yet see a way through his difficulties. 

His misery was extreme ; he pattered piteously 
up and down the space round the fainting child, 
ind raised himself up anxiously on his hind legs 
© peer into her little wan face, presenting thus a 
‘tll more ludicrous aspect than before. With his 
"se, doggish face peeping out curiously from the 
Ndiculous human head-dress, he sniffed all over 
the various feet which encircled his precious mis- 
eas, suspiciously ; and finally placing hinself, 
till on his hind legs, close by her side, he laid 
tis head lovingly to her cheek, and uttered a low, 
“smal howl, fullowed after an instant’s pause, by 
“impatient bark. The child stirred—roused, 
‘Pparently, by the familiar sound—gasped for 
breath once or twice; and presently, opening her 
~~ she cried, feebly: **Mouton, ou es tu donc?” 

¢ leaped up in an ecstasy, trying, in the height 
his joy, to lick her face; but this was not to 


*; the pushed him away as roughly as the little 
x ORES, ble hand had strength to do. 


“Ab, wicked dog, go away; you do mischief,” 


prodnent ai ‘tid, fixing a pair of eyes as round and al- 
e 


 prenet HPO as black as his own upon the animal. 

He dropped instantly, and with a subdued, sor- 
“ — air, lay down, licking diligently, in his hu- 
a 'y, the little foot from which the sabot had 
h THES. *n; he had evidently proved that submission 


porte oom the only plan to pursue with his imperious 


om 8. The girl was stronger now, and able 


rr, BosTee wit up with the help ot the good woman’s knee, 





nate wife of the concierge handed to her. 





the street, when the impulsive child beside me 

















2 seized me with both hands, and in an ecstasy of 

= x gratitude thanked me with streaming eyes, for 
| ¥ what I was doing for her. 

“T am starving,” she sobbed—“‘I fainted from 

ii 0 hunger. I have been dancing on the boulevards 









































: | all day with Mouton, who is hungry too, poor 
fellow, for he only got one small bit of bread 
S Atl Ii which a little gentleman gave him this morning.” 
ou (| \ ‘“‘Why did you not take the money, then?” I 
NSG | M asked. ‘You might have bought food for your- 
| HWY self and Mouton. 

So X i INN “I did not want money,” said the girl, proudly— 

“4 . 2 ~O EY X a | “I don't beg.” 

NS NG kK = AN WN “But you say you are hungry.” 

ASK 4 gs 4. \e “That is nothing. I never beg; I dance; and 
- —— SSK SS WN \ \ ww : to-night when I have had some supper, I shall 
-— S\> OS . Wow N \s NN xy ; S N ea for you, and you shall see;” drawing her- 

SS wap AW oP 3 elf up. 

MKS Wom y . Saas W\ At this speech I hesitated. What in the world 

~~ by \1 eee \\ had I to do with a dancing girl in my quiet bache- 

\N A aoe Wheat: lor rooms? The question was a diflicult one; 

\ . all —\ SS but yet, when I looked down at the tiny figure, 

\ \S with its poor, woebegone face, so thin and weary 
N \ \ \ a SS looking, its utter weakness and dependence, I felt 

| ~ that I could not act otherwise than I was doing. 

S \ “There, go up stairs,” said I to my charge, as the 
“ HRY Jiacre stopped, and we got out; when lo! from 
SS ! | iN behind a large stone close by, the black, round 

S ) S eyes of Mouton glanced furtively out upon us. 

. Ait ~ His behavior was exveedingly reserved; he duret 
SK not even wag his tail, for fear of giving offence, 
~~ . ! i but he glanced at me in the meekest, humblest 
SS i entreaty ever dog did. 

OO / Wy | ‘Don’t send him away,” I said to Poucette; 
SS | “take him up stairs with you; I wish him to re- 
SS VAs 1 main.” 

SSS She made no reply, but snapped her fingers en- 
SSS 0 Hip ' couragingly at him, and he followed her closely, 
S S h Uy as she walked up stairs. I paused a moment with 
S 7 SS the concierge, to ask her to provide some dinner 
= R\ a for my unexpected guests; and then mounted the 
; — =; x stairs after them. I found Antionette Elizabeth 

= — SS = and her faithful follower seated at my door, gravely 

= a == = awaiting my arrival. Mouton recognized me as 

—= —— SS ——_ | |a@ friend, and faintly wagged his tail; evidently 

LVS SSS = ~~ he was careful, in the presence of his mistress, 
aa ‘ = gg ge _ |upon whom he bestowed his favors. We entered 

Isaac White. Rebecca Huger. Robert Whitehead. Rosina Downs. my room, all three of us; and presently the din- 
ee ner arrived, and was done ample justice to. Pou- 


“‘Thanks, madame,” said the child, with native 
politeness; ‘‘I am better now. You are a good 


Christian,” she added, turning her head so as to, 


look in the face of the woman who supported her. 

‘‘What are you called, my child?” asked her 
friend. Where do you live? 

‘Antoinette Elizabeth is my name,” answered 
the child, with odd gravity; ‘‘but I am generally 
called Poucette, because, you see, I am small;” 
and a faint tinge of color came into her pale 
cheeks. 

No wonder the name was bestowed upon her, 
for we could see that she was small—very small ; 
and, from the diminutive size of her limbs, she 
seemed likely to remain so till the end of her days. 

**Will you go home now?” asked the woman, 
after a moment's pause. 

‘“‘No, not just yet,” said the tiny being. ‘I 
have had no supper. I shall go to Emile, but 
Louton may go home. Go!” se cried, imperious- 
ly, to the dog, as she swiftly slid off the marvel- 
lous dress and wig, out of which casing Mouton 
came forth an ordinary-looking and decidedly 
dirty poodle. " 

He hesitated for an instant, when she raised 
her little clenched fist, and shook it fiercely at 
him, repeating, ‘‘Go!” in louder tones. 

He wagged his tail deprecatingly, licked his 
black lips, looked imploringly at her out of his 
loving eyes, and seemed to beg permission to re- 
main with her; but in vain; then, seeing her en- 
deavor to rise, he turned, fled up the street with 
the swiftness of a bird, and disappeared round 
the corner. His mistress, in the meantime, fold- 
ed up the dog's finery carefully; and deposited it 
inside her own poor garments; then, after an in- 
stant’s pause, she rose to her feet and looked 


: the drank off a cup of milk which the compas-| round at us. She was well named Poucette: in 


stature she did not exceed a child of four years 


cette ate heartily, but not ravenously; and after 
the meal was over, we drew our chairs round the- 
.old; but she was perfectly made, and the limbs | fire, and sat eating walnuts. She asked, then, 
| were in excellent proportion with the tiny stature, | with more timidity than she had yet shown: 

only her face shewed age. There was a keen,| ‘When shall we have the honor of dancing for 
worldly look about the mouth, with its thin, scar-| monsieur?” raising her large black eyes, which 
let lips; and a vindictive expression shining in| had lost their fierce look, to my face. 

the bold blackgeyes—altogether a hard-looking| ‘Not just yet, Poucette,” I replied. ‘Tell me 
face, not at all attractive in its character; and yet | something about yourself first, and eat more wal- 
I felt myself drawn to the poor child. nuts.” 

She was evidently half-starved, fighting her! She looked up sharply at this, as if to say, 
own hard battle with the world, and keeping her| What business is that of yours? then away into. 
struggle as much to herself as she could; and| the fire, which was evidently a novel luxury to, 
when scanning curiously over the faces surround-| her; and finally her glance rested on Mouton, 
ing her, her eyes rested on mine. I stepped for-| who, having devoured every superfluous piece of: 
ward, and offered her a five-franc piece. meat, and gnawed the only bone at table, had 

To my surprise she threw the money on the|now stretched himself on the hearth-rug, and 
pavement with the bitterest scorn. ‘‘I don’t|slumbered peacefully at her feet. 
want money,” she sbricked, passionately—‘‘I want| ‘‘Monsieur is very good,” she said, presently, 
my supper. Go away, canaille!” with a sigh, still with her eyes fixed on Mouton. 

I stooped down towards her, and took her| ‘‘My history is nothing very great. I am nota. 
hand. ‘Come with me,” I said to her, ‘‘and you | Parisian; my father was a Norman.” 
shall have some supper. I live close by.” **Is he alive now?” I asked, as she paused here. 

She stood on tiptoe even then, and peered into| “I don’t know about that,” she answered, 
my face with her sharp eyes. Apparently, how-|haughtily. ‘He was a wicked man. Monsieur 
ever, & short inspection satisfied her, for she said, | understands me?” she said, questioningly, with a 
softly: ‘‘Thank you,” and tried to hold my piercing look. 
hand. “Yes, poor child. And your mother, what of 

Finding it too much for her small grasp, she! her?” 
clung to my trousers with one hand, and with the; ‘‘She is an angel,” faltered the girl. ‘She 
other she waved off the wondering bystanders went up to heaven last Christmas;” and tears 
with a most majestic air. I offered payment for filled her eyes as she said it. 
the milk, which the good woman civilly refused;| ‘‘How have you lived since ?” 
and then I sent for a fiacre, in which to get to my| ‘‘O, that was at Marseilles; and I came on here 
lodgings in the Rue Rivoli, shrinking, I must con-' with Mouton. We dance,” she continued, in a 
fess, from the idea of the ridiculous figure I should firmer voice; ‘‘we go out with a man called Emile, 
cut walking along the streets with this absurd | who plays the organ very well; and he has an- 
though unfortunate creature. Presently the con-| other dog like Mouton, only not at all clever; the 
cierge arrived with one, and we stepped in, Pou-| stupid creature can only hold a basket in his 
cette entering majestically first. I gave the word, | mouth, and beg for sous; he hasno talent.” She 
and we started. Hardly had we turned out of shrugged her shoulders, and continued, ‘‘We live 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 











with Emile an] his wife; they are not always kind 
to me; but I love Jean.” 

‘*Who is this Jean?” I asked. 

‘“‘Ah! he is a poor boy,” she replied, the whole | 
expression of her countenance softening at his 
name. ‘He islame; he cannot walk; and is pulled 
about ina little carriage; but he does not like to 
beg, so Emile will not take him out with us.” | 

“Is Emile his father?” I asked. 

“No, monsieur; his father is dead, but his mother | 
is Emile’s wife. I take care of Jean myself.” 

‘*Are they good to you?” 

**Yes, pretty well. You see I dance for them, 
and people give more money because I am there; 
and then Mouton is so clever; one does not easily | 


hind legs for an hour together, and dance as he, 
does. Look at his dress, too,” and she pulled out 
of the bosom of her frock Mouton’s paraphernalia, 
and displayed it with evident pride. 





Poucette sold during her daily rounds. To him | 


_she devoted her affections, her life, with a steady | 


ardor not met with at her age. Towards others she 
was always grave, distant, often haughty and bitter | 
in her expressions of anger, but to him never. | 
However tired she might return home after dancing | 
or selling his wares on the boulevard, she never | 
showed him that she was so; if he wished to go out, 


| she drew him in a rude wooden sledge to the gar- | 


dens of the Luxembourg; and the two would sit 
there by the hour together on Sundays, criticising | 


dresses. 
At night, 1f the invalid was restless or in pain, 


‘the passers-by as they walked about in their gay | 


Poucette sat beside him, sometimes till day dawned, | 
meet with a dog like that, who will stand on his, with a sympathizing, cheerful face, ready to attend | 


upon every want. 
Jean out of the world, and Poucette stood forth a 
vixen. 


Madame Emile, who was herself somewhat | 
“In my opin- | of a shrew, vowed that if it were not that she and | 


There she shone; but take away q 
| 


ion, now, there is no such dress as that for a dog in| Jean were so bound up together, and nothing could | 
all Paris,” she said, as she held it up admiringly to | Separate them, she must have sent away Poucette | 


the lamp. ‘Jean made those shoes; aren’t they | 
droll? And the wig, look, that is superb!” 

“How old is Jean?” I asked. 

‘He is twelve years old, monsieur.” | 

“And you?” 

“T am ten,” she replied, withasigh. ‘But I may 
grow, still, may I not?” she asked, timidly, looking 
up into my face so pathetically that I had hardly 
sufficient gravity to answer, 

“Yes, of course; you will doubtless grow for a 
long time yet.” 

“Ah! that is exactly what Jean says,” she ex- 
claimed, gaily; then added, in a lower voice, “Jean 
says he likes little people best; but you see he may 
say that because he likes me.” 

I answered nothing to this; and presently she 
roused herself from a little reverie, and said, ‘“Now 
we shall dance for you, because it gets late, and I 
must go home.” 

“If you like to remain here all night,’ I said, 
“the wife of the concierge will let you sleep in a 
little room off theirs, down stairs; and when you 
have had some breakfast, you can then return.” 

“No, no,” she repeated, sharply; “I will not 
sleep here. I go home to Jean.” 

‘““Will Emile be glad to see you?” 

“That depends if he is cross. He will beat me 
for staying so long; but it does not matter. I 
wished to stay, and I liked my dinner, and this 
warm fire.” She looked wistfully atit. ‘Monsieur 
is very good. Come, Mouton, my friend; wake 
yourself up.” 

The dog rose, shook himself, and patiently al- 
lowed himself to be dressed once more. He took 
an unfair advantage of his mistress, however, when 
she knelt down to put on his shoes, and licked her 
face. ‘Ah, cochon, how often must I box your ears 
for that trick?” she said, as she gave him a tap on 
the side of his head for the liberty. ‘Come, now, 
walk along.” The dog paced soberly towards the 





long ago. ‘No one could endure her temper, 
monsieur,” she would declare to me; and when she 
began upon this subject, madame waxed eloquent. 
‘She is a girl such as there is not besides in Paris. 
For Jean, she will give up dress, company, every- 
thing; but except for him, she would not go one 
step out of her way to be made an empress. It is 
not natural, that. After she first came here we 
had a great deal of trouble with her, and Emile 
beat her well; but then she would run away in a 
rage, and come back again during the night, for 
fear Jean should want something. Now, we are 
more used to her, and we let her have her own way 
pretty much.” 

Jean I could get nothing out of except a “‘ Bon- 
jour, monsieur,” at entering and on leaving his 
house. Ife sat silently plaiting his mats or carving 
toys with his long fingers, looking as if he neither 
heard nor understood what we were talking about; 
but he carefully repeated all the conversation after- 
wards to his friend Poucette; for she told me so 
often when we were together. She used to come 
and see me at my rooms, when it was wet, or busi- 
ness was slack; and [ succeeded in finding a cus- 
tomer for her wares in a toy-merchant, who prom- 
ised to buy all Jean’s work at a reasonable price, 
and was liberal to the two children. Poucette was 
thus able to give up her public dancing, and stay 
more at home; and the toyman’s daughter taught 
her dainty embroidery, in which her skilful fingers 
soon excelled. 

She tamed down wonderfully that winter, and 
even made some efforts to learn reading, as I sug- 
gested to her what a source of pleasure it would be 
to Jean, whose thirst for hearing stories related was 
intense, if he could read them for himself. But she 
was very slow at this; the letters proved a heavy 
task to learn, and when we came to spelling I often 
despaired; still she toiled on, and when I left Paris, 
in May, she could read a very little. 








door on his hind legs. ‘*That is the ancien régime,” 
she explained to me. ‘Now, Mouton, show us how |to my old inter quarters. The summer até 
people walk at the present day.” The dog stopped, feconays had been spent by me partly in England, 
and at once imitated the short, mincing step of a| partly in Switzerland. My protege was unable to 
Parisian belle, shaking his hoop from side to side | write, and I had heard nothing of her since I left 
in most ludicrous fashion; and as he reached his | Paris. I had not returned there longer than a 
mistress he dropped a little awkward, quick cour- | week, when I set off to discover again my little 
tesy. pupil. It was much the same sort of a day as that 
“That is well,” she said. ‘‘Now sing for us like! on which we had first met; cold, dank, misty rain 
Madame G ,” naming a famous opera singer, | kept falling, and the streets were wet and sloppy. 
whose fame was then at its height, and she laid a| ‘The part of the town where Poucette lived was 
light piece of music paper across his paws. The|wretchedly poor, dingy and dirty-looking, espe- 
dog looked closely down on the paper for an instant, | cially in such weather as I now visited it, and the 
lieked his lips, looked round at an imaginary audi-| reputed haunt of thieves and evil-doers of various 
ence, and then throwing back his head, and fixing | kinds. 
his black eyes on the ceiling, he uttered a howl so} I picked my way along narrow, ill-paved streets, 
shrill and piercing that I stopped my ears; he then | with the gutters in the middle, and at last I reached 
ceased for an instant, looked at his music attentive- | her old abode. There was no one stirring about, 
ly, then at his audience, and again uttered that ear-| but the door was ajar. I pushed it open and 
piercing howl. “That is enough,” said Poucette; | walked in. The dwelling had once been some no- 
‘bow to the company.” The dog rose and sank} bleman’s hotel, in bygone days, and its rooms were 
with the grace almost of the prima donna herself. | large and lofty, and at present each inhabited by 
“Now, Mouton, we are going to dance,” and tak- | different poor families. Emile’s was on the ground 
ing the animal by its paw, she put the other arm | floor—a long room, formerly used either as a guard- 
round it, and the two whirled round in a waltz, | room or for playing billiards in. It had one large 
keeping admirable time to a tune which Poucette | window, opening in the centre, and crossed outside 
whistled. ‘Now, read a book, and rest yourself, | with thick iron bars, which partially excluded the 
whilst I dance ;” and again the piece of music was |} light. I was confused on entering from the outer 
laid on Mouton’s paws, and he bent his eyes on it| air, and at first could only perceive that the room 
apparently with the most devoted attention, whilst | was filled with a crowd of people, of various ages 
Poucette slipped off her heavy sabots, and with | and sexes, but all of the lowest order, some sitting, 
naked fect thrust into a pair of old satin slippers, ;some standing. A woman came forward to meet | 
which she produced from some pocket in her dress, | me, whom I recognized as Madame Emile, sobbing | 
she executed a sort of fancy dance, half Cachuca, | and holding her apron to her eyes. 
half Bolero, throwing herself into pretty, graceful! «4h, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” she whispered, as 
attitudes, with a step as light as a fairy’s; then, as| she looked at me and clasped her hands piteously ; 
she approached Mouton in the figure, she lifted the “the poor Poucette; how hard it is! Monsieur, 
music, and taking him by one paw, she led him for-| you are welcome; but this is a sorrowful time; she 
ward to the front of my chair, on the points of her! jg much hurt.” 
toes, the two courtesying nearly to the ground, 
when Mouton affectionately kissed his mistress on | gl) sorrowfully silent, towards alow pallet, at the 
the cheek. =. rad ; _ | head of the room, where, crushed, bleeding, and 
“There, it is over now,” said Poucette; “that is pow insensible from pain, lay the form of poor 
all. : J | Poucette. 
“Well done !” Texclaimed, and clapped my hands. «What is this?” I asked, in a whisper. 
‘He is a famous dog. | did it happen?” 3 
Mouton came to be patted and made much of; | “Ah, it was a vile remise,” eagerly answered a 
and his mistress now announced her intention of) dozen voices. ‘She was returniag home yesterday 
going home at once. Finding it useless to try and | from selling the mats, and the driver was drunk. 
induce her to stay, I offered to go with her myself, | She fell in crossing, and he did not see her. The 
and see her through the still crowded streets; but | wheel crushed he 
this she firmly declined. 
“No, not to-night,” she said. ‘You may come! «Where is Jean?” I asked. 
to-morrow, if you will be so kind, but not to-night.| His mother silently pointed out what looked like | 
You have been very good, monsieur: I am not un- g bundle of clothes huddled up in the bed beside 
grateful. You may come to-morrow; Rue >, the dying child. She was dying, my poor Poucette. | 
No. —, quite close to Notre Dame.” She took my One of the kind-hearted surgeons from the hospital 
hand, raised it to her lips, courtesied, and was gone. | had been to see her early that morning, and pro- 
I followed her down stairs, and watched the little | nounced that besides the blow on her chest, which | 
figure hurrying along with a firm step, upright as, was of itself a dangerous one, severe internal in- 
a dart, the light from the gas-lamps falling now and | juries had taken place, which must end her.life in a} 
then on the spangles of her dress, and making them , few hours. 
twinkle for an instant; and the dark outline of Poor VPoucette! I seated myself by the little 
Mouton following closely beside her, undef the’ couch in the dark room, which was so soon to be! 
shadow of the houses. Presently they crossed the! filled by the presence of death, and presently the 
street and disappeared in the distance; and I turned’ surgeon came again. All eyes turned anxiously | 
and walked up stairs to my cosey, well-lighted , towards him as he walked to the bed, and kneeling 
room, to think over the strange life of a street dan- | down beside it, carefully examined the poor little 
cing girl. sufferer, whose only sign of consciousness was & 
After this, I made inquiries about Poucette in the groan of anguish now and then. 
part of the town where she lived, and visited the “Can nothing be done for her?” I asked, as he 
man Emile and his wife often. Here I found the) rose to his feet and stood by the bed, looking pity- ; 
cripple boy Jean, to whom Poucette clung with a! ingly down at the two children. 
tenacity of affection that was touching to witness.| ‘‘Nothing whatever,” he said, with a mournful} 
He had had a fall as an infant, so his mother said, | shake of the head. “She will not last through the 
and never had walked: but his fingers were skilful | night.” 
in making toys, baskets. and small rush mats, which’ ‘Does she suffer?” I asked. 


Six months passed, and again I turned my steps 











She led me gently through the various groups, 


“How 








r poor chest. Ah, she will die, | 


' the unhappy child!” 





| 
i 





“Acutely, but it will not be for long. Mortifica- | 
tion is setting in rapidly.” . He paused, then added, 
“She will probably regain consciousness at the! 
last ;”” and left the room. | do! 
Slowly the weary hours glided on; gradually the! «« ° , : . 
moans - reat weaker, and the pulse quick and fit- | the yon oo eine atl ihe ane ge lie 
ful. Suddenly she opened her eyes, and. looked at 6. vour soul,” said conscience a lie 
me inquiringly ; then her eyes fell on Jean, who lay | ~ Wes oad I will *-gatd Mary rr and with 
at her side and uttered an exclamation of joy. a an ’ sone think fardier on = ae Se i 
“Iam not in pain now,” she said, faintly; ‘that lad pping b de ent to seek the 
is over. Ah, my good¢monsieur, you said you) ude piece — pa up stairs, and to 
would return. I am glad.” | whom she re : 
“I am grieved to find you thus, Poucette,” r “I believe I can trust you, Mary,” was the re- 
whispered. ‘Can I-do any thing for you?” ply, so kindly made that the girl could not keep 
‘Perhaps you would like to have Mouton,” she | back her tears. 
said, calmly, as if thinking aloud. ‘You are the first girl I have had,” continied 
“T will keep him, if you like it,” I replied. “Is the lady, ‘twho would confess a fault, and I hate 


there any thing else you would like ?” |deceit. Try and be careful, but above all, be 
“Only Jean, dear Jean,” and her soft, dark eyes truthful.” 


ae pe peecnge. J L poy 5 ont aa on my face. | Mary did not forget the lesson; she kept her 
“The goo d God seam you my kind monsicur! place until her marriage, several years afterward, 

? . - . 
That is all that I want. Adieu, madame. Adieu, and found that though her employer was strict, 
my good friends. It is over.” yet she had no better friend. When tempted to 
Just then Mouton raised himself on his hind legs | Untruthfulness to hide a fault, let our young read- 
ers remember the ‘‘stain on the soul,” and dread 


by the bed, and peered anxiously into her face. : z 
She put out her little right hand and gently patted that more than any bodily punishment feared. 


his head; then, with a last effort, she turned round | v0 
from us, and flung one tiny arm round the crippled | i 
boy at her side. “Je t’aime toujours,” she whis- | WHITE SLAVES. 


pered, as she bent over and kissed him. It was a! 7 ‘ 
last effort. A slight shiver passed over the little) We offer our young friends to-day, the por- 
— one long-drawn sigh escaped the white lips. traits of four youth, who were formerly slaves, 
apse hs oa, lng her mother; the wanderer tn who have been made free by the successes of 
My tale is ended, except to say that, from that our army and navy in Louisiana. They lived in 
evening, M@ton has been my inseparable compan- New Orleans, and are now probably studying in 
ion. He is by no means, however, as complaisant the schools which Gen. Banks established in that 
to me as he was to his mistress; on the contrary,; . |. es ‘the child a 
Mouton, like many other nouveauz riches, is rather | ©!) for the education of the children of freed- 


a spoiled dog, and the tyrant of my small house-| men. 


hold. Jean became a basket maker, and it is not} ne of them, the tall figure in the background, 
improbable that my fair readers may have in their}. full-blooded Hi is Rob 
possession some of the productions of his skilful '% 4 ‘v-Dlooded negro. dlls name 1s hobert 


fingers. Such was the fruit of my Christmas eve Whitehead. The boy, who is called Isaac White, 
in Paris six years ago. I have never spent one js of light complexion. The two girls are per- 
aeartines . | fectly white, and are named Rebecca Huger and 
| Rosina Downs. 

Let our friends not be surprised that these girls 
|are white. They are in fact as light colored, and 
|we dare say, as good looking as most of our 

Where is my Receipt? | young readers of their sex. And so it often is 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the at the South. Large numbers of the slaves are 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which white, This indicates one of the evils, and the 
he has paid for his Companion. yaa fe Thb' white ‘Wate 

No other receipt is given. | great wickedness of slavery. 

ee, children are not unfrequently the children of their 
|masters. Often a number of children will grow 
| up together in the same family. They play to- 
|gether as companions. They are all as fair to 
\look upon as you or I, and in the sight of God 
| there is no reason why there should be any differ- 
|ence between one and another. They are broth- 
‘ers and sisters, for they have the same father. 
Yet a part of them are slaves. Why? Because 
their mother was a slave. The others are free 
born, for their mother was the wife of their father. 
The poor white children of the slave mother are 
sold like brutes to the highest bidder, by their 
worse than brute father, while their free born 
brothers and sisters, who are: not whiter than they 
in complexion, or purer in heart, inherit the 
\father’s wealth, and enjoy the blessings of that 
| freedom which is the choicest earthly gift from 
God to man. Thus slavery degrades and makes 
| fiendish the dearest relations and the purest in- 
stincts of humanity, 


“But you did it, and you ought to tell her of 
it,” whispered conscience. 


“I’m sure she'll turn me away. What shall I 
do?” 











SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





“THE BABY LOOKING OUT FOR ME.” 


Two little busy hands patting on the window, 
Two laughing bright eyes looking out at me, 

Two rosy cheeks dented with a dimple, 
Mother-bird is coming, baby; do you see? 


Down by the lilac-bush, something white and azure 
Saw I in the window, as I passed the tree; 

Well I knew the apron and shoulder-knots of ribbon 
All belonged to baby, looking out for me. 


Talking low and tenderly 
To myself, as mothers will, 

Spake I softly—God in Heaven 
Keep my darling free from ill, 

Worldly gear and worldly honors 
Ask I not for her from Thee; 

But from want, and sin, and sorrow, 
Keep her ever pure and free.” 





Two little waxen hands, 
Folded soft and silently ; 
Two jittle curtained eyes, 
Looking out no more for me; 
Two little snowy cheeks, 
Dimple-dented nevermore ; 
Two little trodden shoes, 
That will never touch the floor; 
Shoulder-ribbon softly twisted, 
Apron folded, clean and white; 
These are left me—and these only— 
of the childish presence bright. 





ROBBING THE MAIL. 


Only the other day in Boston a boy was ar- 
| rested and locked up for stealing letters out of 
| the mail. It is sad to think that the theatre, with 
|its temptations, is the cause of a good many of 
| these boy thefts : 


‘‘What did you do with Mr. Channing's letters 


Two little snowy wings | to-day 2” asked Mr. Mallory, after a moment's 
Softly flutter to and fro; 


Thus He sent an answer to my earnest prayer, 
Thus He keeps my darling free from earthly stain, 
Thus He folds the pet lamb safe from earthly straying; 
But I miss her sadly by the window pane, 
Till I look above it; then, with purer vision, 
Sad, I weep no longer the lilac bush to pass, 
For I see her—angel, pure, and white, and sinless, 
Walking by the harpers, by the sea of glass. 


: pause. ; . i 
Saee Sor eee ‘I gave them to him,” replied Arthur, unhesi- 
Beckon still to me below; . a 
: ‘ | tatingly. 
Two tender angel eyes . 


Watch me ever carnestiy; The postmaster looked at Mr. Channing 4s 
Through the loop-holes of the stars | though seeking an explanation. 
Baby's looking out for me. | ‘He handed me all but one when he first re- 
PL aa turned from the office,” said Mr. Channing, “‘the 
| remaining one he laid upon my desk, saying that 
THE STAIN ON THE CARPET. | it was delivered by your carrier.” 
Mary, an orphan, was hired by a lady to help| ‘Which is false,” said. Mr. Mallory. ‘‘Young 
do housework. |man, that letter was in your own hands! You 
“I pity you,” said a girl whom she met coming! broke it open—you took maney from it! Tell 
from the door, as she was going to her new place. | me where it is.” ; F 
‘«Why ?” asked Mary. | “I did not, sir,” said Arthur, with unblushing 
‘‘She’s just the most particular body you ever| effrontery. i : 
saw. She turned me away only because [ spilled; ~Stop!” said Mr. Mallory, sternly. ‘It is use- 
a little oil; but 1 wouldn't stay if I could. | less as well as wicked for you to repeat that false- 
Just then the door opened, and the girls sepa-| hood. You did open the letter! Now 1 must 
rated, one to look for a new situation, the other, | know what you have done with the money.” 
with many forebodings, to commence seryice.| For a single moment Arthur's lip quivered. | rt 
The parlor door was partly open as Mary en-| ‘‘You. have the money im your pocket, sir, 
tered the hall, and she overheard the lady of the, said Mr. Mallory, laying a heavy hand upon bis 
house exclaim, |shoulder. ‘*Give it to me.” 
“If it wasn’t for servant girls I might have| Arthur hesitated, and glanced appealingly at 
some comfort; I do believe they are all alike!" | Mr. Channing, who was almost speechless with 
The poor girl’s heart sunk within her, but she | surprise and grief. 
immediately resolved that she would try and prove) ‘‘Do you know that I havea right to search 
that one, at least, could be faithful. During the | your pockets, young man?” continued the post- 
morning she was sent up stairs to sweep a room.| master. Arthur had not thought of the possibil- 
In moving the furniture she overset a small bottle | ity of such a thing. © He started and a sickly pal- 
which had been carelessly left near the edge of a| lor overspread: his face. 
table; it fell to the floor, broke and spilled some ‘*T shall do so, immediately, unless you produce 
ink on the carpet. She stood aghast. What the money,” said Mr. Mallory, noting the effect 
could she do? She _ hastily hered up the} of his words. wot 
pieces, threw them out of the window, wiped up} Reluetantly Atthur put his hand in his pocket 
the ink and then stopped to think. jand drew forth his port-nionnaie; opening It, 
**She 'won’t see it very soon, and when she does cautiously, he handed the postmaster a two dollar 
she may think it was the other girl,” was the first! bank note. 
thought. | «This is not all,” said Mr. Mallory, severely. 





’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“You took three dollars from the letter. Where 
is the other dollar ?” 

«J—I spent it, sir,” stammered Arthur. 

«What did you spend it for?” 

«My dinner.” ; : 

“But you did not give a dollar for your dinner. 
Are you in the habit of going to those low concert 
sjooas?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you ever go to the theatre ?” 

«No, sir,” replied Arthur, hesitatingly. 

Looking him steadily in the eye, Mr. Mallory 


id,— 

“You do go to the theatre, young man. You 
pought tickets with that missing dollar. To what 
‘theatre do they belong ?” : ; 

Arthur, thus entrapped, and conscious of his 

ailt, seemed to imagine that the postmaster’s eye 
could see through every subterfuge: he felt that 
all was over with him, and upon Mr. Mallory’s 
assurance that he had better make a clean breast 
of it, and confess all, he again produced his port 
monnaie, and opening it, drew forth two tickets 
for «L—— K *s THEATRE. 

Bowery.” 
Be sure your sin will find you out.—S. S. Times. 
a 
THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 
On the last day of the past week a ceremony 
both grand and impressive took place at Wash- 
ington. Pres. Lincoln was at noon of that day 
isaugurated as president of the United States for 
nother term of four years. Amidst the applause 
of those assembled to witness the ceremony, he 
cme forward and took the oath of office. This was 
qlministered to him by Chief Justice Chase, in a 
nanner that was deeply impressive. For the sec- 
ond time Mr. Lincoln swore to be true to the Con- 
titation and the Union, to faithfully perform the 
aties of his high office, and to protect religion, 
iberty and law throughout our land. Four years 
ine he stood on the steps of the. Capitol to ac- 

«pt the same high trust. Then there were fears 

if disturbance, and threatenings from desperate, 

tnitorous men, and many troops were called out 

t) prevent violence and to protect the president. 

fit he did not falter, nor did he hesitate boldly 

w proclaim what he intended to do for the pres- 

evation of the Union. And now that the four 

jars of his first term have passed away he comes 
frward again to devote himself to the nation. 
it has honestly performed his duties during his 
tem of office, and how thankful should we all be 
tut we have had such a man at the head of affairs. 
\uy God bless Mr. Lincoln, and give him strength 
warry us through the next four years of his of- 
iwas faithfully as he has done hitherto. His po- 
sion is one of great anxiety and care, and his du- 
tisare manv and hard to bear. Let us all, then, 
py that God will aid him in the performance of 
lea, and the end of the coming four years will 
tus happy, prosperous and peaceful people. 


THE BOY WHO LOST HIS DINNER. 
kis always better to improve what we have, 
ven if it does not exactly please us, than run the 


it of losing it by idly waiting for something 
etter, 








Alitle boy was asked to dine with an old lady 
pigentleman who lived by themselves. They 
fused him first by showing him pretty books and 
‘lures, and he seemed to enjoy himself greatly ; 
‘when they sat down- to dinner, to their sur- 
t,he would hardly eat any thing. The old 
lyasked him if he did not like what he had 
ren helped to. 
“U,it is very nice, thank you,” he said;, but 
‘te would not eat more. 

Presently, when the cloth was removed, the 
ile fellow looked terribly disappointed, and in 
huute or two began to cry. 

What is the matter, my child?” they asked, 
‘aily distressed, 


¥as waiting for the pudding,” sobbed he, 
tow I have lost. my dinner.” 

volish Tittle boy! he always got pudding at 
‘and he never thought it possible that any 
‘ould dine without it; 80 he neglected the 
it that was set before him, and lost his dinner. 


me 





4 NOBLE ANSWER. 


Ag preached at Wesley chapel, re- 
. . ev. Thomas Sargent, of Baltimore, stated 
toe slave-market in one of the Southern 
«! : which he was present, & smart, active 
‘nis, wd, Wa8 put up for sale. A kind master, 
Piied his Condition, not wishing him to have 
I lhnt went up to him, and said,— 
uy you, will you be honest ?” 
ied “ys with a look that bafiled description, 


tie be honest, whether you buy me or not.” 
= vould, as Mr, Sargent said, do honor to 
“"0UOf any age.—Washington Republican. 


eo 


A GREAT SPLASH. 


te or four little. boys, with aprons on, stood 
stone in. Tremont Street. The water 
Sutter wag 


dammed up, to enable the work- 
Some repairs, and there was quite a 


to 
Puddle-across the street. One of the little 


| well soaked, and not a little chagrined at the 
issue of his great splash. 

When boys or men call upon bystanders to see 
| what a great splash they will make, it is nota 
/rare thing to find them, shortly after, creeping 
| out of a mud-hole. 

—_———_<+o+—__—__ 


ABOUT RIGHT. 


A lad from the ‘‘Green Isle,” whose occupation 
jis that of blacking stoves, fireplaces and stove- 
| pipes, bearing upon his arm a pot of blacking, 
with brushes and other implements of his trade, 
addressed a denizen of the city, who was standing 
at the door: 
‘‘Has your honor any stoves to polish, this 
morning? I’m the boy for that business.” 
The person addressed not being of a courteous 
manner, gruffly answered: 
‘Go about your business.” 
Pat. moved a few steps off, to be out of the 
reach of a kick, and replied, 
“Your honor would not be the worse for a lit- 
tle polishing yourself, ('m thinking.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE DARK CHAMBER AND ITS WON- 
DERS. 


‘“‘We've had such a nice time, mamma,” ex- 
claimed Nellie, coming in from school. ‘After 
recess, Miss Clark let the girls have a camera- 
obscura. I wondered what it was going to be; 
but a few of the older ones shut us all out of the 
dressing-room, and Bell only said I must wait and 
see. Ly-and-by Susie Roy came out, and said, 
‘Now girls, begin; you shall all come in turn.’ 
And then all but us new girls went in front of 
the dressing-room window, and began to play 
‘catch’ in such a little circle, so as not to be out 
of sight, they said. 

“After a while they let me into the room. 
They had darkened the windows, except a little 
hole in one of them. At first I could not see any 
thing, but when I got used to being in the dark, 
I saw such funny things dancing up and down 
and flying about on the wall. Bell said it was the 
shadows of the girls outside coming through that 
little place in the window, and Miss Clark ex- 
plained all about it to the first class, but I could 
only understand that it was a camera-obscura. 
Can’t you tell me about it, so I can know too?” 

‘The word camera-obscura means. a dark cham- 
ber,” returned Mrs. Harper. ‘‘It would not be 
easy to explain to you the cause of all that you 
have seen till you are a little older, but I can tell 
you some other things about it whieh are interest- 
ing. Mr. Daguerre, in France, saw these shadows 
thrown by a camera-obscura, and wondered if 
some way could not be found to make them more 
distinct, and to keep them fixed even when the 
person moved away. He tried a long time in 
vain. He suffered much, and people called him 
crazy, but he kept trying, and at last he suc- 
ceeded, and taught the world how to make pic- 
tures which were called from him Daguerreotypes. 
Then came ambrotypes and photographs, till 
now, thanks to his discovery, the poorest man 
may have a more perfect picture of his children 
than the most skilful painter could give to those 
who could pay any price.” 

“But, mamma, | don’t understand; where is 
the camera-obscura?” 

“It is that little box where the artist puts a 
plate to receive the shadow; and when he takes 
the little brass cap off in front, it is like opening 
the place in the window; while you, whom he has 
carefully placed in front of it, are pictured on 
the plate. It is a very small camera-obscura, but 
what wonderful things it accomplishes in skilful 
hands !” 

‘‘How nice it will be to think of this when I 
have my photograph taken again. It is so nice 
to know about things, mamma.” 

‘I will tell you of a very strange and wicked 
use to which the camera-obscura has been put,” 
replied Mrs, Harper. ‘At’ Damiane, in Egypt, 
is a convent where the priests of the Coptic 
church cruelly deceive the ignorant péople, who, 
on the birthday of Sitt Damiane, crowd there from 
all parts of Egypt. Near the church is a.small, 
square room, surmounted by a dome, and lighted 
by two small windows. One of them overlooks a 
low roof, in front of which are some upper rooms, 
which are let to visitors. As they pass back and 
forth, their shadows fall upon the sides of the: 
dome, for the room, you see, is like'your camera- 
obscura this afternoon. When the poor people, 
who crowd the room till one can scarcely breathe 











in it, see these shadows, they believe that a mira- 
cle has been wrought, and that it is their favorite | 
saints whom they see. So, with Ioud cries and | 
outstretched hands, they beg them to hear their | 
prayers.” 

‘Why, T should think they would know. they | 
are only the shadows of people passing on the | 
roof,” exclaimed Nellie, in.surprise. 

“No; as I said, they are very ignorant. Thev 
never had kind teachers to explain the eamera- 
obscura to them, and so they never suspect the} 
truth, as you would now. Then the figures look | 
strange, for they are upside down, as you proba- 
bly saw to-day.” 

“Yes, mamma, it was so strange. I don’t won- 
der now that they do not know, it no one had 
ever'told them about it. Why don’t somebody 


asked Nellie. i 

‘Mr. Lansing, the. missionary, tried to do so. 
He wished to close that. one window, and let them 
see that there would be no more shadows. “But 


‘the bishop would not allow it, for he knew well 








wed Gut, at the top of his voice, « 
p is voice, ““Now, see | 
" Gia! splash I will make? In he went 
bole Hourish ; bus shalt way ‘teres there 
‘ye made by taking out a large paving- | 
inte suddenly plunging into this, down he | 
muddy water, and came out in a hurry, ' 


enough how, he was cheating them, and if it were | 
ex + 80-many would not ¢onte the text birth- | 


posed. 
, day_of the saint, and.so: he*would lose a great 
‘deal of money. But Mr. Lansing arranged a, 


camera-obscura at the mission house, and ex- | 


plained it to all who came to see him.”— American | 
Messenger. 


tell.the people how the priests are fooling them?” | 


by pri iration; is cured by a few ap- 
cations of Kennedy's Rheum: Liniment. 
k E THE BACK, follow the directions in thé cir- 
cular around each bottle 


CARPETS—From the trade sales of the 15th and 16th inst. in 
New York. 100 pieces Tapestry Brussels for $2 per yard; All- 
Wool Ingrains for $1; Union Ingrains for 75 cents; also, Floor 
Oil Cloths, all widths, at reduced prices ;—now opening and for 
sale by the New Encuanp Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES —We have just received 
a few English Velvet and Medallion Carpets from the recent sales 
—for sale at about half of former prices. NeW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 


CARPETS.—Don't pay the high prices. Several invoices just 
opened from the last trade sales, at the lowest reduced prices, by 
the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
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PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER | 
Has been used in severe cases of Cholera, and never has failed | 
in a single case where it was thoroughly applied on the first ap- | 
pearance of the symptoms. ; 
The late Rev. Dr. Granger repeatedly expressed his belief that | 
he owed his life to the timely use of Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, | 
During his recent visit to the Missions in Burmah he had a se- 
vere attack of the Cholera, and was immediately relieved by the | 
use of the Pain Killer. 

Rev. Manuel J. Gonsalves, writing from Portuguese Colony, | 
July 1, 1857, says: j 
“Your excellent medicine, the Pain Killer, has done great good 
amotig the exiles of Madeira. It is now, and has been for five 
years, the great family medicine with us. We have found it ex- 
cellent in fever and ague, in coughs, colds, dyspepsia, chronic 
and inflammatory rheumatism, croup, worms, piles, nervous 
headache, gravel, etc. The introduction of the Pain Killer has 
been a great blessing to the whole colony, 

Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 
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| 
IF YOU PLAY THE PIANO FORTE | 
Don't fail to have a copy of the “HOME CIRCLE,” choice In- | 
strumental Music; 2 vols. The “SiLVER CHORD,” popular | 
Songs, Ballads, &. . The “SHOWER OF PEARLS,” favorite 
Vocal Duets with Piano Accompaniments. “OPERATIC 
PEARLS,” Gems trom Operas. One or all. Price of each, cloth, 
$5; plain, $2,50; full gilt, $4. By mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. OLIVER DITSUN & CuU., Publishers, 
lu—tf 277 Washington Street. 


EVERY VOLUNTEER 
Should have a Bottle of 
PRERTE DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
2w 








t@ FOR THROAT DISORDERS AND COUGHS.—Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES are offered with the fullest confidence in 
their efficacy. They have been tloroughly tested, and maintein 
the good reputation they have justly acquired. 

These Lozenges are prepared from a highly esteemed recipe 
for alleviating BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, AstTuma, HOARSENKESs, 
CouGus, Cops, and Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND VOCALISTS will find them bene- 
ficial in clearing the voice before speaking or singing, and re- 
lieving the throat after any unusual exertion of the vocal organs, | 
having a peculiar adaptation to affections which disturb the or- | 
gans of speech. Sold at 25 cents per box, by all dealers in Medi- 
cine. 9—4w 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE WRPID CURE OF 


| 
CovGHs, Cops, INrLUENzA, HoaRseness, Croup, BRONCHITIS, | 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, AND FOR THE RELIKF 


UF CONSUMPIIVE PATIENTS IN ADVANCED 








STAGES OF THE DISEASE, ~ 


. 

So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous are the | 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds | 
in persons publicly known, who have been restored from alarm- 
ing and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, its superiority over every other expectorant is too ap- 

arent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known, 

he public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ tor the dis- 
tressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary organs that 
are incident to our climate. While many interior remedies thrust 
upon the community have failed and been discarded, this has 
gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the aitlicted 
they can never forget, and produced cures tou numerous and too 
remarkable to be torgotten, 

We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief ali that it has ever done. 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen and em- 
inent personages have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of our remedies, but space here will not permit the in- 
sertion of them, The Agents furnish gratis our AMERICAN ALMA- 
NAC, in which they are given, with also full descriptions of the 
complaints they cure. 

Those who require an alterative medicine to purify the blood 
will find Ayrer’s Comp. Ext. SaRSAPARILLA the remedy to use. 
Try it once, and you will know its value. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 0—2meow 








THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL > 
WILL CURE 


COUGHS AND COLDS, 
oa 
HEILMITTEL.- 

WILL CURE 
CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS. 
THE 


G. G. 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
CONSUMPTION IN ITS FIRST STAGES. 
and is the best Kemedy for 
DIPTHERIA. 
For sale by all Druggists........... -Price per Bottle, $2. 
LEKS .& POTTER, 
—— 170 Washington Strect, Wholesale Agents. 
w 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, haying had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfally refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 
tne, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 3—6m 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT., 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches.and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

RHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. : 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 

eumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
— by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 


RUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
shing of the tissues; 


is instantly relieved by Kennedy’ 
Rheumatic Liniment, ¥ 7 de 


CRAMP is a contraction of the, muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having a 
pe ed 3 1s cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 


ent. 

SOKE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of He glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
i Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
wi tite in the morning. 

‘* HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
essure from insensible pers: 


FOR AN py pry SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
glethe throat twieéia day. In a few days it will be well. This 
one teaspoonful mall be worth a dollyr to you. 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THIs NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full su By for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass.— 
Price 0 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 17—lyis 


‘ou will dilute the 





and is the MOST PERFEC 


Cliff Street, New York 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 156—lyis 


CABINET ORGANS. 





ONGRATULATE you on the introduction of a new musi- 
cal instrument, long wanted, and sure to find its way into 
every household of taste and refinement. 

L. M. GOTTSUHALK. 
AS compared with Melodeons, Harmoniums, &c., the Cabinet 
Organ is certainly superior in quality and volume of tone, 
while its power of expression can hardly be too highly 
praised. WILLIAM MAsoyn, 

EST of their class of which we have any knowledge. 

Mors THAN TWO HUNDRED EMINENT ORGANISTS, 


r every respect far superior to every thing of the kind I 
have seen, whether in Europe or America. 
GEO, WASHBOURNE MORGAN. 
N= to a church organ, and that a good sized one, the best 
I instrument with which we are acquainted to accompany 
church song. New YORK MUSICAL REVIEW. 
XCEEDS in my estimation every other instrument of this 
general class. THOMAS HasTINGs. ® 
HE favorable testimony of nearly every organist or pianist 
of nete in this country, together with that of certain dis- 
tinguished foreign authorities, has forestalled our appre- 
ciative comments upon the excellence and value of these 
carefully made instruments. New YORK WoRLD. 


QrXcs hearing them will satisfy the mosf skeptical that they 
are just what the church has been waiting for. 
Nkrw YORK OBSERVER. 
EALLY very effective and beautiful instruments. 
I LOWELL MAson. 
RAND accompaniment when the congregation sing. 
G IRENAUS. 
VERY efficient church organ, brought within a small com- 
+i pass, not easy to get out of order, and sold at a low price. 
NEW YORK EXAMINER. 
TEVER seen anything of the kind which interested me so 
4N much. Grorce F. Root. 


URPASSES everything in this line I have seen, whether 
French or American, JOHN ZUNDEL. 





CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. 


The high reputation of our CABINET OnGANs has frequently 
induced dealers to represent that other instrumenfs are the 
same thing: that there is no essential difference between the 
Cabinet Organs and Organs with various names made by 
other makers. This is not true. The excellences of our Cabi- 
net Organs which have given them their high reputation are 
the result not merely of the superiority of their workmanship, 
but also, in large measure, of essential differences of con- 
struction, which, being patented, cannot be employed by other 
makers. These are essential to their better quality and vol- 
ume of tone and unrivalled capacity of expression. When a 
dealer represents another instrument as the same thing as 
the Cabinet Orgah, it is usually an attempt to sell an inferior 
instrument on which he can make a larger protit. 

*,* Fully descriptive Circulars sent free to any address. 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Factories on Cambridge and Charles Streets. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICE, 274 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, ChOUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH, 


Cures GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney DIsEaseEs. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 
to. Itis a reliable and speedy cure tor the Gravel, 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 
up an article to SELL, Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Pine Compound. 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Ceutre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of his tamily who was afilicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was useful 
in cases of intlammation, he made that the Basis of his article. 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an exrperi- 
ment. It would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was etlected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the ditliculty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

Asecond small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cgugh, and had raised some blood, and she was cured of ft. 
‘Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 
sale, till several months had elapsed. . 





TESTIMONIALS. ~ 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 
indeed from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :— 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacions, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs.” 

Kev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“IT have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say I regard it as even more 
efficacious and invaluable than ever. 1 have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it work’ charmingly.” 

Kev. H. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi- 
cian, says: 

“I tind it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney dis- 
eases.” 

Says Mr. S. 8. Boody, of the 14th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly for him to make a trialof it. In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, where treatment can be had tor 
nothing, and try the White Pine Compound.” 

For sale by the Drugzgists. 

GEO, W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 


THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE 
Of the Age, 
hd DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
)—2w 








TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSH, &c. 

Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the folowing 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 

TRUSSES. 

Wuite’s Sprinc Lever TrUss, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, 

SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 

BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices, 


Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses forwarded 
when requested 


Also, SYRINGES of every description, Breast 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Aurftle« for 


the Deaf. Crurcngs of best patterns, Rubber Urinals to wear on 
the person day and night, for males and females, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, &c. co. 


DMAN & SHURTLEFY, 
13 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Manufacturers and importers. 40-—imecop 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLanr, 


KAKALI. 
It is the identical preparatian used by all the Eastern nations 


for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains tts yout 


‘ul luxuriance and color through life. 


One application the Hair moist for several days, and 


retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
aan 


will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 


t 
wv cause & new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
I 


lly permanent dark glossy appearance. 
resi Remove all Bandra keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
t 


Hair Sweet, Moist and So, 


It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injuridus ingredients, 
T HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Boston Agents— WEEKS & PUTTER, 


IT IS A LUXURY! 
Sold everywhere. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, MARCH 9, 1865. 








Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 


THE MODERATE DRINKER, HORSE AND 
MAN. 


Dr. Parker was for} many years a family phy- 
sician in London. He had many little peculiari- 
ties, some of which grew out of a habit of taking 
daily a generous glass of brandy. Everybody 
did so in those days, and besides, the doctor was 
a moderate drinker—no one ever saw him intoxi- 
cated. 

“Touch not, taste not, handle not,” says the 
apostle. That is the safest moderation in brandy 
drinking. 

Perhaps if Dr. Parker bad been moderate in 
that way he would not have been so sadly broken 
in later years. His memory failed, he wandered 
purposeless about, his band often moved trembling- 
ly to his dazed and bewildered brain. He had a 
faithful horse, that in brighter days had carried 
him many a mile beneath a scorching sun, through 
a pelting rain, or, worse still, over a miry road 
under the midnight blackness of a stormy sky. 
No wonder man and horse were sadly worn. 

As Dr. Parker was unhappy if compelled to 
stay at home after: his mind was gone, he was al- 
lowed to drive about in his antiquated sulky, to 
visit scores of imaginary patients, and deal out 
countless powders and pills, compounded of such 
incongruous medicines that nobody would -have 
dared to swallow them. 

Every morning his stiff-jointed Rosinante was 
harnessed, the doctor clambered into his sulky, 
and after a deal of fussy preparation, crack went 
his whip, and the horse was startled into a lame 
gallop that greatly tickled the saucy urchins who 
were sure to be there to see him cff. 

At the street corner there stood a horse trough, 
into which the water fell with that musical trink, 
trink, that suggests charming pictures of coolness 
and shade upon a weary summer day. The doc- 
tor would go ona stumbling gallop half a mile or 
more, come round the corner, pull up at the 
korse trough in a prodigious hurry, and dismount. 

**How d’ye do? How d’ye do?” he would call 
out, in his high, quavering tones, ‘‘dreff'ly hurryin’ 
spell for doctors. Bad case out there to Kim- 
ball's, bad case, very. Heman can’t live long, 
poor soul !” 

This piece of news would be received with re- 
spectful attention by the people who heard it. 
They had not forgotten his better days, and there 
was something inexpressibly saddening in this 
living in the past—this anxious, hurried visiting 
of patients who had for years slept in their graves. 
All the time he was rambling through these 
broken sentences he would be untying the check 
rein. 

‘Come, come, pony,” he would say, ‘‘we've got 
a long way to go, a long way to go; drink, silly 
cre’tur’, drink! You won't see any more water 
until ye get beyond Hurd's tavern, ten miles and 
a hot day; why, drink, ye beast, you;” and from 
coaxing the doctor would fall to scolding, until 
at last, exasperated by the fancied obstinacy of 
his horse, he would come to blows. 

Now the horse knew that she had drank at that 
same trough half an hour before, and that the 
long ten miles would surely bring her round there 
again in ten or twenty minutes more. 

What should she do? 

Alas for our fancied superiority, the horse is 
wiser than man, he seldom drinks to excess. 

Poor pony, it was hard to be beaten for her 
temperance principles. 

Sensible as she was, she could not, like Balaam’s 
ass, reason with her poor mistaken driver, yet she 
did not like being beaten, one whit better. So 
she would put her shrewd old head into the trough, 
bring her nose just as near the water as she could 
without touching it, draw in her breath with a 
loud sucking sound, and swallow so naturally, 
that the doctor would soon jerk up the check rein 
for fear of her getting too much water. 

There they go, she on a hobbling gallop, that 
is now her best pace, he muttering anxiously 
about the sick baby that is alive, and well, and 
grown up to-day. 

This farce would be repeated a dozen times a 
day, and eleven times out of the dozen the old 
mare would make believe drink, to the great 
amusement of the bystanders. P. P. Bonney. 


A LESSON IN CHINESE. 


The teacher comes in clothed in a long, wkite 
gown, bareheaded, his cue hanging down his back 








obsequiously, and I motion him to a seat by the 
table. Thus far we have progressed finely, but 
now comes the tug of war. For a few minutes we 
sit eyeing each other. I make the first demon- 
stration by writing some word in Chinese, which 
I have somewhere picked up. He pronounces it, 
and I pronounce it after him. This goes badly. 
I touch my head, and flourish it toward him. He 
stares at me, not knowing but I am mad. At 
length the poor man sees what Iam at. I want 
the Chinese word for head, and he pronounces it. 
[ cheer him, and write it down, and flourish for 
him to write the Chinese; he takes the little brush 
pencil, and writes it, and I imitate him. I next 
touch my nose, and the same process is gone 
through with; and so on with various things. 
Now and then I pick up a Chinese word. I make 
what use I can of books, and so creep along a la 
baby.—Zhe Chinese Mission. 








VARIETY. 





A NOVEL BOOT-JACK. 


An officer, on his return to England from India, 
related the following anecdote: 


Major Rogers had just had capital sport with a 
herd of elephants; his four guns had been dis- 
charged, when an elephant made a charge at him 
from the skirts of a jungle. 
for it but to run, and for four hundred yards the 
major kept just ahead, feeling at every step the 
animal’s trunk trying to insinuate itself about his 
loins, A turn round atree gave him a momen- 
tary advantage, which he made the most of by 
springing up into its branches—he was as nimble 
us a cat, and as strong asalion. One foot high- 
er, and he would have been out of the elephant’s 
reach; but before he had time to draw up his 
legs, the elephant had got him firmly clenched in 
the coils of his proboscis. Still Rogers pulled 
against him, thinking it better to have his leg 
wrenched from the socket, than to fall back bodily 
into the animal’s power. The struggle, however, 
did not last long; for, to the delight of the pur- 
sued, and the chagrin of the pursuer, the Welling- 
ton boot which the former wore slipped off, ex- 
tricated the leg, and saved the life of poor Rogers. 
The dilemma, however, did not end here; for the 
elephant, finding himself baulked of his prey, 
after destroying the boot, took up his quarters 
beneath the branches, and kept his victim in the 
tree for twenty-four hours, when the tapal, or 
country postman, happened to pass by. Rogers 
gave him notice of his position, and on this being 
intimated to the nearest village, the elephant was 
frightened away by tom-toms apd yelling. Had 
this occurred in a deserted part of the jungle, the 
officer would undoubtedly have been starved to 
death in the tree. 


——_<+@o——_—___—— 
ANECDOTE OF FARRAGUT. 


A Scotch traveller, who has recently yisited the 
United States, furnishes to the Edinburgh Scots- 
man the following anecdote : 


Mr. Osborn, President of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, told me a story of Admiral Farragut 
and his son. They were on the Mississippi, and 
Farragut’s fleet was about to pass Port Hudson, 
which was then held by the Confederates. Far- 
ragut's,son, a lad of about twelve, had been im- 

ortuning his father that he might be sent to 
West Point, where the military cadets are edu- 
vated. Old Farragut said, 

“I don’t know how that would do. 
sure whether you would stand fire.” 

*O, yes, father, I could do that.” 

“Very well, my boy—we'll try. Come up with 
me here.” 

The admiral and his son went up together into 
the maintop; the old man had himself and the 
boy lashed to it, and in this way they passed Port 
Hudson. The boy never flinched while the shot 
and shell were flying past him. 

“Very well, my boy, that will do; you shall go 
to West Point.” 


T am not 


MARVELS OF MEMORY. 


Nothing in man’s most wonderful nature can be 
more wonderful or mysterious than his gift of mem- 
ory. Cicero, after long thinking about it, was 
driven to the conclusion that it was one of the 
most striking proofs of the immateriality of the 
soul and of the existence of a God. 

Some examples of the feats of memory would 
be rejected as altogether fabulous had they not 
been given us on authority of the highest respec- 
tability. It is related of Themistocles that he 
could call by his name every citizen of Athens, 
though they amounted to twenty thousand. Cy- 
rus knew the name of every soldier in his army. 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, knew each one of 
his eighty thousand soldiers by his right name. 
Hugo Grotius, on being present at a review of 
some regiments in France, recalled all the names 
of the single soldiers in the order of the roll-call. 
Scipio knew all the inhabitants of Rome. Seneca 
could repeat in order two thousand words heard 
only once. 
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A BRAVE BOY. 


A fire broke out lately in a pre-e in 
Valreas, (Vaucluse) and for a short time placed 
the family, of several persons, in imminent danger. 
Madame Jabert, the wife of the proprietor, and 
her six children were asleep, the husband being 
absent, when the eldest son, a boy of twelve years 
of age, was awakened by a feeling of suffocation. 
He immediately aroused his mother, and on open- 














ing a door leading to the staircase, found the 


lower part of the house in flames, and all retreat |. 


There was no help| ° 


“vr 


reached from the window. The courageous boy | 
guided his mother down the twenty-five or thirty 

steps of a ladder placed against the scaffolding, 

and then returned five times to carry down his lit- 

tle brothers and sisters, and thus saved the entire 

family. The fire in the house was eventually got 

under without any great damage. 





CHEMICAL DANGERS. 


M. Rouelle, an eminent chemist, was not the 
most cautious of operators. One day, while per- 
forming some experiments, he observed to his au- 
ditors, 

“Gentlemen, you see this cauldron upon the 
brazier; well, if I were to cease stirring a single 
moment an explosion would ensue which would 
blow us all in the air.” 

The company had scarcely time to reflect upon 
this piece of intelligence before he did forget to 
stir it and his prediction was accomplished. The 
explosion took place with a horrible crash; all the 
windows of the laboratory were smashed to pieces, 
and two hundred auditors whirled away into the 
garden. Fortunately none received any very se-) 
rious injury, the greatest violence of the explosion 
having been in the direction of the chimney. The 
demonstrator escaped without further injury than 
the loss of his wig. 


~~+2> 
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THE BURIED SOLDIER. 


The weary marchings over, 
The tossings on the wave, 
Under a jong, low fortress, 
They made tne soldier's grave, 


No mourners mark his resting; 
No tablet can he have 

Save on the heart engraven 
Of the nation he would save. 


Weep here, unshackled freedman, 
Wave, stainless banner, wave, 

And shine, U stars of heaven, 
Upon that nameless grave! 


Is not a mark upon it.— 
Mark from the land of rest? 
Will not that sleeping stranger 
Rise to a waking blest? 


or 


FRESH-BLOWN FLOWERS IN WINTER. 


Choose some of the most perfect buds of the 
flowers you would preserve, such as are latest in 
blowing and ready to open; cut them off with 
scissors, leaving to each, if possible, a piece of 
the stem about three inches long; cover the end 
of the stem immediately with sealing-wax, and 
when the buds are a little shrunk and wrinkled, 
wrap each of them up separately in a paper per- 
fectly clean and dry, and lock them up in a dry 
box or drawer, and they will keep without cor- 
rupting. In the winter, when you would have the 
flowers blow, take the buds at night and cut off 
the ends of the stems, and put them into water 
wherein a little nitre or salt has been diffused, and 
the next day you will have the pleasure of seeing 
flowers with the most lively colors and agreeable 
odors.—Scientific American. 





—_—$_<+o>—_—_—___——— 
AN UNFEELING HUSBAND. 


A Wheeling (Va.) correspondent relates the 
following : 


A gentleman living in the city of W re- 
lated, the other evening, an amusing affair which 
happened between him and his better-half. His 
wife, before going to bed, ate five large apples; 
and, about midnight, she awakened him and said 
she had seen her deceased father in her dreams. 

**Ah!” replied the brute, ‘‘eat ten apples to- 
morrow night, and you will see your grand- 
father !” 

The wife went to sleep. 





MAXIMS. 


Let the improvement of your mind be the con- 
stant aim of your life; for there is no time, nor 
place, nor employment, which prevents us from 
adding to our stock of knowledge. 

Shut not your ears against the cries of the poor, 
nor harden your heart against the misfortunes of 
the innocent. 

When young persons are afflicted with illness, 
how greatly do they endear themselves to those 
around them, by being gentle and grateful! but 
how painful it is to see them peevish, headstrong 
and unthankful ! 








or 


THE TELEGRAPH FORETELLS THE 
WEATHER. 

Currents other than those proceeding trom the 
batteries are constantly passing over telegraph 
wires. They are called ‘‘earth currents,” and 
whenever these currents are more irregular than 
usual, bad weather invariably follows, the degree 
of the irregularity bearing an exact relation to 
that of the storminess of the weather which they 
precede. 


—~4- 
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A BAD SPELL. 


A bold soldier boy, writing to a young lady, an 
*‘unnone frend,” with whom he wishes to open a 
correspondence, styles himself “*A C er.” 
We will venture to say a soldier never appeared 
in this disguise before. If the writer puts as much 
extra work into his fighting as he does into his 
spelling, he'll be death on the rebels, 


——__+oe____“— 
A FRIEND contributes the following anecdote: 


**Who are you named for, sonny?” we asked of 
a bright little fellow of seven years, 





‘How is that, my boy? I think all children 
have their father's /ast names, if no other.” 

“O! but I have not. My father’s name is Ed- 
ward Marsh Frazier Senior, and mine is Edward 
Marsh Frazier Junior.” i 





cut off. Fortunately, a scaffold was at that mo-| 
nearly to his heels, and his long, white stockings | ment erected in front of the house, for the pur- 
tied over his trousers below the knee. He bows ! pose of. effecting some repairs, and could t be! 


A CONTRABAND at the South recently told an 
’ army officer that his master's horse had been ‘‘so- 


**My father, sir; only I have not his Jas¢ name.” a 


Sn 
a 


—or— - 
wiLD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, Dr 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOARSE. 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEsr, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPSYPTION. 

This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such Juror, 
was excited in the invalid community. The same resuits follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema. 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedia) agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, Speedy ang 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
it everywhere, that i is unnecessary to recount its virtues, j;, 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant ang volun. 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering nd settled 
Gisease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health. 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, tha; 


Cannot be Discredited. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. FRancis LoBDELL, Pastor of the South Co 
Chureh, Bridgeport, Coun. seine 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864 
Messrs. 8. W. Fowie & Co.; Ps 
Gentlemen,—i consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testumeny to the virtues of DE. Wistar’s bal. 
SAM UF WILD CHERRY. 1 have used it—when 1 have bad ogeg- 
Sion for any remeuy tor Coughs, Colds or Sure Throat—ior may 
years, and never, in & single lustance, has it failed Ww relieve ang 
cure me. 1 have trequeutly been very hoarse on Saturday, aud 
louked torward to the delivery Of two serliuns On the luuowing 
duy with sad musgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
huarseness has uivariably been removed, and 1 have preached 
without difficulty. : 

1 commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronciual truubies 
to which we ure peculiarly exposed, 

Euurely unsulicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Werhaps the balsam 
dves not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the muuster 8 hard working-day—the Sabbath, 

Very truly yours, ERANCIS LoBDELL,. 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“I have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved w be very reliable aud efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I kuow of one patient, new in 
comlortable health, who has laken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTak’s BaLsaM OF WILD CHERRY for Coughis, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which L, in common wyh the resi of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that | consider 
it the very dest remedy tor such cases with which I am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


SEE SPECIAL NOTICES. 
10—2w 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and p 1 Sewing Machine in use. 
Orrick 228 WasHINGTON St., Boston. 
i-m 








KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RAEBEU™M 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
Tae MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 60 CENTS. 


FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PatTgnxTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


40—ly 





BLACK, 

BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 

DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLU DARK BROWN, 

GLAKET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN 

SNUFF BROWS, 

For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarf, 

Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 

Gloves, Children's Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 


CEIMSON LIGHT DRAB, 
J 
DARK DRAB FAWN DRAB DARK GREEN 
’ LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
‘MAGENTA. 
For 25 cents ~ can color as many s as would otherwis? 
cost five times that sum. Various sh can be produced 


the same dye. The process is simple, ana any one can use os 








phisticated” and put in front of an ‘‘avalanche.” 


with perfect success. 
Garman, inside of each 
MAKOON PURP 
ae Oo Aiea 
. VIOLET, 
i LEATHER 
‘or further i and pe 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others. (with many 
Mer Coloring Boat b acne “¥" 70 cents. 
5 on o je 
afactered HS tad HOWE STEVENS, 
260 Broapwar, o_o 


For sale by druggists and dealers generally ~ 
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